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ABSTRACT 

Only by examining the motion picture as a mass 
mediui, shaped and defined uithin a specific socio^cultural period in 
history, can ve increase our understanding of the function and 
contribution of this entertainment form. This paper offers several 
suggestions for further research into early motion picture history. 
One glaring deficiency among almost all the early film historians vas 
their lack of interest in the impact of the movies on the new 
audience. Film historians need to examine primary material such as 
social workers* reports aud records, church publications, and 
personal diaries. A second area of research is the geographic 
diffusion of the first movie houses, which can also provide important 
data for those in^erested in the history of urban growth and 
development. Another area o:. research involves the forerunners of the 
conventional movie house, especially touring exhibits and travelling 
projectionists. A final area of research would include applying the 
technique of content analysis to a comprehensive study of early film 
content. This paper concludes that continued development of film 
history depends on making it an academic endeavor with validity and 
relevance. (TS) 
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SPGGESTIONS FOR 
EABLY MOTION PICTURE RESEARCH 



It is quite obvious that motion picture research has reached a 
crossroads. While there has been a welcomed increase in the attention 
paid to the movies in acadanic and non-academic circles in recent years, 
nevertheless, the continued emphasis on the examination of the movies 
as an art form, ignoring the fact that they were also a potent form of 
mass commanication, still leaves significant lacunae in our knowledge 
of film history. Only by examining the notion picture as a mass medium, 
shaped and defined within a specific sodo-cultural period in history, 
can we increase our understanding of the ftinction and contribution of 
this entertainment form. This is not to suggest that we should ignore 
the study of style and genre, but to continue to do so in a sodo- 
historical vacuum will not advance the development of film studies much 
beyond the point we have reached today. 

Film historian Raymond Fle3Lding once noted that, *we begin by conceding 
that we know more about the Greco-Roman civlllaatlons of antiquity than we do 
about the first fifteen years of the motion picture.*^ While It is well 
esUblished that mankind had long derived much pleasure from various forms 
of visual entertainment and sUmulation, the introduction of the motion 
picture into American society in the latter part of the i9th century was 
nevertheless a unique historical phenomenon. The important question is what 
•et of conditions — social, cultural or economic — encouraged and facilitated 
the development, perfection and public aceeptftnce of the motion picture at thi 
specific point in American history? We still know very litUe about the 
Interrelationship between these conditions and the factors which favored or 
hindered Innovation and acceptance of this new medium. 
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Many of the film historian* s difficulties, especially in the United 
States, arise because of the ••spotty" origins of the movie industry 
itself* While the records of the Edison Company have been extensively 
researched, there are few other comparable sources in existence* 3 Xhis 
makes it almost impossible to develop a comprehensive historical picture 
of the diffusion of the new entertainment across the country without 
extensive examination of local records — an historical methodology which 
few historians seem anxious to undertake* This problem is farther compounded 
by the fact that the motion picture industry has never shown much interest 
in developing its own history, the establishment of the AFX notwithstanding* 
To my knowledge no film company has ever commissioned a full«^cale history 
of itself, similar to many which have been undertaked by professional 
historians for brewing companies, railroads or even the telephone company* 
Instead we have had to rely upon a few individual histories of the American 
cinema which vary ..xdely in quality, and which are shot through with 
conjecture, anecdote and personal blas*'^ Because of our reliance upon such 
works as Ramsaye, Hampton, MacGowan and others, film historians have had a 
difficult time sorting out fact from myth; while many of the more blatant 
dslnterpretatlons have become part of the accepted narrative of American 
film lore* 

FRUITFDL AREAS OF RESEARCH 

There are several areas of research in early motion picture history 
which are deserving of farther attention* Each of these areas has barely 
been touched, and a great deal of usef\2l data can be obtained by the diligent 
researcher willing to examine primary (and even secondary) soarces not 
normally associated with motion picture research* What follows are a few 
suggestions for ftirther study* 
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I* The Early Movie Audience : 

One glaring deficiency among almoet all the early fUa hlatorlana 
was their lack of Interest In the * impact* of the novlea on the new 
audlence# WiUe they do dlacusa specific fUns having had an ^InfLuence^^ 
(euch aa The Great Thaw Trial and The Birth of a Nation ) > they seldom 
venture into the sociological or psychological realm to try and assess 
the nature of the changes vhich the introduction of the movies caused 
in the American social infrastructure. The early film psychologists such as 
Hugo Monsterberg and G. Fort Baclde are almost totally ignored^ while 
the work of sociologists such is Donald Ramsey Young and Paul G« Cressey 
are also forgotten*^ As a result^ American film history as a vbol^ has 
suffered from a lack of knowledge about the attitudes and composition of 
ear]y film audiences, and about the nature and Importance of the Influence 
which the movies had on their lives. 

ELsevfaere I have attempted an initial sxamlnatlon of the composition 
of early film audiences*^ But my own research has only served to indicate 
how little we do know about that vast group of people from all s«?gments 
of society who helped to make the movies the most popular entertainment 
form in the world by 1912# We need to know more about who they were; 
what special attractions did the screen hold for them; and what, in turn, 
they took away from the nickelodeons in the form of socializing behavior. 

It is now safe to discount as myth that the working class, 
especially the immigrant group, entirely made up the first movie audiences* 
While this segment of urban society was certainly numerically Important, 
other groups, notably the middle class devotees of the melodrama 
and cheap live theater, were equally Important in providing 



a solid audienca base from vhich the industry could grow* The important 
work of Hicholas Vardac and John L. Fell has dei&onstrated the direct line 
of influence of the theatrical contrlTances of the 19th century on the 
content of early lootion pictures*^ Other historians of the theater have 
also indicated the switch of allegiance which caused so nuch consternation 
to theater and vaudeville managersf and the resultant desaise of both cheap 

o 

theater and the melodrama* 

And yet, we know so little of the movie audience, particularly that 
important wcrking-dass segment* What were their thoughts about ^t they 
saw on the screen? Did they utilize the movies entirely as leisure, or 
were they also seeking a •guide* to acceptable social behavior in their 
new urban surroundings? (Albert ?. McLean has demonstrated that vaudeville 
certainly was an agent of socialization for the immigrant*^ If vaudeville, 
then why not the motion picture?) In order to provide the answers to these 
and other similar questions, film historians need to spend a lot more time 
going through primary material such as social workers* reports and records, 
church publications, eoeial dub records, personal diaries and even periodical 
accounts of the ••new miracle^ — the moving picture* ^® 

Farther clues to public perceptions of the enoxnous socializing 
influence of the medium can be obtained from educational publications, 
or material dealing with criminal behavior* (An examination of the first 
edition of Milliaa Healy*s seminal book on juvenile delinquency — The 
Individual Delinquent s 1916 — provides an interesting and frightening 
view of the accepted •scientific*^ misperception of movie influsnce)*!! 
Similarly, the Annual Proceedings of organizations such as the National 
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Education Association and the Child Wslfare Conference provide rich 
sources of material related to the perceived ftoction and influence of 
the movies within the community. It was precisely this threat of the motion 
picture as a counter productive or anti-social educational influence which 
alarmed so many of the '•progressive" educationists at the turn of the century. 

By a careftil sifting and examination of the largely forgotten or 
ignored material, we can begin to build a much more accurate portrait of 
the first movie audiences, and this cannot but help our understanding 
of the appeal of certain types of early film content. It will also allow 
film historians to develop a long-term view of the changing composition 
of film audiences, and the relationship this had to variations in film 
content and style. The ultimate goal would be, of course, to establish 
a workable theory concerning the triadic relationship between the nature 
of the audience, the historio-cultural context, and the changing content 
of notion pictures. 

II. The DiffVtsion of Movie Houses : 

It may seem esoteric to be concerned about the location of the first 
■ovle -houses, bat « careful examination of the geographic diffusion of 
these new foci of amusement can provide ii!9)ortant data of use not only 
to film scholars, but also to those interested In the history of urban 
growth and development. Recently the work of film historian Russell 
Merrltt in this area has helped us to understand the process by which the 
nickelodeon gradually shifted into middle-class neighbortoods, in many 
cases only after long battles with local councils afraid of what they 
would bring In their wake. Merrltt has also noted that the entire structure 
of the early ■otion picture industry, both producers and exhibitors, were 



amdous to become a more middle-class entertainment, As a point of 
interest 9 a cooqparison of the location of early movie houses in European 
cities such as Paris shows a someidiat different spatial pattei.71 of location 
in middle-dass districtsy indicating that the mlddle-dass customer was 
a patron of the French cinema from the very first. 

The nickelodeon was an important ph^snomenon in the burgeoning urban 

scene of the early 20th century, and tfco analysis of their location in 

proximity to various types of neighbox^ioods, modes of transportation, and 

other commercial amusements, especially saloons, could be of immense benefit 

to urban historians. It wuld also contribute to our knowledge of the 

early film audience* Here too, a substantial amount of primary research 

is required, i,e« searches through municipal records which would indicate 

the granting of licenses or even checking through old newspapers for 

addresses in advertisements* The difficulty here is that it was not until 

after 1912 that most American cities began to create specific municipal 

1^ 

ordinances to deal with movie houses. Thus the search for licenses for 
early nickoLodeons would more than likely entail an examination of records 
for general places of amusement. Second, most nickelodeons did not start 
to advertise in the newspapers until after 1908.^^ Nevertheless, these 
are not Insurmountable research problems given the time and the effort. 

III. The Structure of the Early Motion Picture Industrv t 

While we are beginning to learn something about the structure of 
the motion picture industry during its first years, there is still much 
to be done« Thanks to the work of researchers such as Timothy Lyons in 
his study of the American Film Manufacturing Company, and Gordon 
Hendrick^s work on the Kinetoscope and Biograph, certain patterns of ^ 
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operation are emerging^ What are now required are more such raicro-studies 
of film producing companies, distributors and exhibitors. Surely some of 
these records must still be in existence? 

It would also be of interest to know more about the forerunners 

of the conventional movie house* As an example t we have Raymond Fielding* s 

excellent and comprehensive examination of that phenomenon Hale^s Tours 

which captivated so many Americans in the period before 1910# Fielding 

has pointed out that Hale*s Tours served to introduce and popularize the 

early projected motion picture, and bridged the gap between primitive 

arcade peep shows and vaudeville presentations with the regular movie 

17 

theaters which spread across the country between 1905 and 1910. What 
also of the intlnerant lantemists what type of influence did they 
have on 19th century audiences? Little has been written on this subject. 
Similaily, we know that travelling projectionists were important figures 
in the early development of the motion picture industry, yet little 
systematic research has been undertaken on this subject. Again, we have 
some evidence that a search through local records, especially newspapers, 
can reveal much about the pattern in which moving pictures were first 
exhibited in smaller communities. A series of such localised studies 
clustered, for example, in the New England states would allow historians 
to reconstruct not only the routes which such touring exhibits took, but 

also their public reception and the content of the films they showed to 

18 

a curious audience* 

IV. Content Analysis > 

Finally, I would briefJ.y like to draw attention to the myriad 
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possibilities available to researchers in applying the techniques of c. 
content analysis to a comprehensive study of early film content* Now 
that the Aaerican film Institute's cataloging efforts are available^ 
anyone Interested in this area will soon be able to undertake content 
analyses much more comprehensive and meanlngfHil than hitherto possslble* 
The range of Is^rttnt questions to be answered is enoraouSf *and would 
cover topics such as^ the relationship between movie themes and historical 
reality; or specific concerns of certain segments of society and their 
reflection in film content* Also^ what were the historical factors influQncing 
the nature of content at any one time? (Lewis Jacobs suggests that early 
films ignored social problems ~ is this^ in factf trueT) Perhaps we 
could even (answer some of the contentious questions about exactly who 
these early films were aimed at ~ the worklng«*class or the middle«class7 

While this paper is by no means an exhaustive list of research 
opportunities t I have tried to show that film historians (and all social 
and cultural historians for that matter) should pay nach more attention 
to the audience and the historical environment than has been the. case in 
the past* The continued develov^ment of film history depends on making it 
an academic endeavour with validity and relevancet and this can only be 
achieved if we can show the lJQ)ortance of this medium in shapf Jg the lives 
and ideas of Americans in the last eighty years* 
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